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situation of Elizabeth of Tork and her mother became very
irksome. Soldiers, commanded by John Nesfield, a squire of
Richard IIL's guard, watched night and day round the abbey, and
reduced them to great distress. Thus they struggled through the
sad winter of 1483, but surrendered themselves in March. The
princess was forced to own herself the illegitimate child of Ed-
ward IV.; she had to accept a wretched annuity, and, as a favour,
was permitted to contemplate the prospect of marrying one
William Stillington. She was separated from her unfortunate
mother when they left sanctuary, and received at court by
Richard III.; his queen, her near relative, was-kind to her. Here
she found her father's old fliend, lord Stanley, in an office of great
authority at Westminster palace, as steward of the royal house-
hold, a place he held in the reign of Edward IY. This nobleman
was step-father to Henry of Richmond, the betrothed husband of
the princess Elizabeth; his wife was exiled then, in disgrace with
the usurper, for having projected the union of her son with Eliza-
beth.

In fact, Margaret Beaufort had been her state governess, and
she had lived with her and Stanley from her earliest years. Yery
soon the young princess began, when she found lord Stanley alone,
to speak to him by the name of tk father Stanley," and to entreat
his help. Lord Stanley, scarcely then well from the battle-axe blow
he had shared with the oak table in the Tower, at Richard JU/8
terrible council of June 13, was alarmed and reluctant to stir
against the usurper. The tears and swooning of Elizabeth at
the end of her fruitless appeal to him caused hirp to explain that
he feared if he stirred for her he should lose his life with her
talking about it, and that as he could not write he was not able to
summon his friends without leaving his court office, which would
rouse the tyrant's suspicions.

Elizabeth assured him of her secrecy, and said she could write
for him in as good a hand as the scrivener who taught her.
Finally he came at ten that night, with his squire, Brereton, in
disguise, to the apartments allotted her at Westminster palace.
Elizabeth then wrote at his dictation to his brother, sir William
Stanley, who had been her dear brother's lord-steward at Ludlow,
his son and heir, lord Strange, at Latham house, to sir James and
sir Edward Stanley of Manchester, to the brave sir Gilbert Talbot,
and sir John Savage, at Sheffield castle, telling them the time was
ripe to sfer and risea and to come disguised as Kendal merchants
from the north, to tl^e old inn at Islington called the Eagle, where
they would see \n eagle's foot chalked on the shutter, and he would
meet them and consult. Elizabeth having read the letters to lord